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tion of revenues to ports around the country. The resolution to this
problem depends on finding a fee system that would raise sufficient
revenues to address landside access needs and that would return the
revenues to the ports that generated them.

Another problem without a simple solution is that of the diversion
of freight to competitive ports in Canada. The harbor maintenance
tax, for example, already causes some high-value freight in the
Northeast to move through Canadian ports rather than through U.S.
ports (Aylward 1991; DiBenedetto 1992). Because of trade agree-
ments with Canada, it is not practical to impose a border-crossing fee
to equalize the harbor maintenance tax. The ports of the Northwest
are also very close to competitive ports in Canada.

Although this proposal for a federal landside access fee involves
some difficulties, it deserves further study and consideration. It may
be one way of overcoming the persistent problem of inadequate local
funds to match federal transportation funds. The Office of Inter-
modalism should ensure that a study is carried out on the feasibility
of this proposal.

State Role

Ports not situated in urbanized areas might have greater influence
with landside transportation decisions at the state level if they had
formal mechanisms for working with state transportation agencies.
Such mechanisms appear to be needed at both the technical and
policy levels. Several states have developed different ways of consider-
ing and giving priority to port access needs. These mechanisms could
be studied to determine those that are most effective. State multi-
modal trust funds, such as those in Louisiana, Maryland, and Vir-
ginia, give ports greater influence at the state level by providing a
dedicated source of funds. The committee recommends that states
consider establishing multimodal transportation trust funds in order
to provide a funding source for port access needs.

States could also require regional transportation and environmen-
tal planning agencies to coordinate with ports. Although individual
ports may not have benefited as much as they had wanted, as a group,
the San Francisco Bay Area ports have benefited from the efforts of
the Bay Conservation Development Commission and the Metropoli-
tan Transportation Commission (see Chapter 5); this example sug-
gests a model approach.